D'Ooge

ed he is said to have developed certain eccentrici-
ties after meeting and admiring Wilde. Toward
the end of his life he became interested in psy-
chical subjects and even contemplated a book on
"The New Religion." Worried and oppressed
by disappointment and financial difficulties he
shot himself. His body was found on the shores
of Lake Whitney near New Haven.

[Letter from Mrs. J. J. Schwab, a personal acquaint-
ance; Chas. de Kay in Art Rev.f Feb. 1887; W. Lewis
Fraser in Century Mag., Apr. 1894; J. C. McCord in
Brush and Pencilf Aug. 1903 ; Am. Art Annual, 1903;
Ittiis. Cat. of the Paris Salon, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1893;
Die Kunst fur Alle, Dec. 15, 1892; Algernon Graves,
The Royal Acad. of Arts (1905); Lorado Taft, The
Hist, of Am. Sculpture (1903) ; Art World, Jan. 1917;
U. Thieme and F. Becker, Allgemcines Lcx'ikon der
Bildenden Kiinstler (1913); New Haven Evening Lead-
er, July a and 6, 1903; Jv. Y. Herald, July 6, 1903.]
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D'OOGE, MARTIN LUTHER (July 17,
i839-Sept. 12, 1915), Greek scholar, was born
at Zonnemaire in the Netherlands. His father,
Leonard D'Ooge, was of Huguenot extraction
and his mother, Johanna Quintus D'Ooge, came
of a Dutch family whose men had for several
generations followed the teaching profession. At
an early age he came with his parents to Grand
Rapids, Mich., where he prepared for college.
After receiving the A.B. degree from the Uni-
versity of Michigan in 1862, he was for two years
principal of the Ann Arbor High School, resign-
ing that position in 1865 to enter Union Theo-
logical Seminary. While still a student at the
seminary he accepted in 1867 a call to the Uni-
versity of Michigan as assistant professor of an-
cient languages- When Prof. Boise resigned his
chair in 1868, D'Oooge was made acting pro-
fessor, and in 1870 professor of the Greek lan-
guage and literature. He thereupon obtained a
two years' leave of absence for study abroad,
especially at Berlin and the University of Leip-
zig, and received his Ph.D. from the latter in
1872. Except for the year 1886-87, when he was
on leave as director of the American School of
Classical Studies at Athens, and a semester in
I905i when he attended as delegate the Interna-
tional Archaeological Congress which met in
Greece, he taught continuously at the Univer-
sity of Michigan until his retirement in 1912. In
addition to the heavy teaching schedule which he
always carried, he served as dean of the College
of Literature, Science, and the Arts from 1889
to 1897. The advanced students, to whom he
gave his time freely, found him exacting in
his standards; he insisted on wide reading
and complete mastery of subject matter. While
the orators, Homer, and Sophocles appealed to
him most strongly, he was keenly interested in
every phase of ancient life and thought. In his

Doolittle

classroom his pupils felt the great personal
charm, vivacity, and unfailing friendliness which
made him a popular and well-loved figure in uni-
versity life. To them, as to his colleagues, his
home was always open in the gracious hospitality
with which he and Mrs. D'Ooge (nee Mary
Worcester of Auburndale, Mass., whom he mar-
ried July 31,1873) delighted to welcome friends
of literary and artistic tastes.

His university duties, to which he devoted
himself with energy and enthusiastic zeal, left
him little time for writing. Besides contributing
occasional articles to the Nation and various
classical journals, he edited The Oration of De-
mosthenes on the Crown in 1875, and the An-
tigone of Sophocles in 1884. His chief work,
however, upon which he spent much study and
travel, is the scholarly volume The Acropolis of
Athens (1908). After his retirement he occu-
pied himself with European travel, which always
called him insistently, and the translation of the
Arithmetic of Nicomachus of Gerasa. This was
published by his friends and colleagues, Pro-
fessors Robbins and Karpinski, in 1926 (Nico-
machus of Gerasaj Introduction to Arithmetic;
translated by M. L. D'Ooge with Studies in
Greek Arithmetic, by Frank Egleston Robbins
and Louis Charles Karpinski. University of
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. XVI,
1926).

He had only fine scorn for the type of scholar
who seeks publicity and preferment. The presi-
dency of the American Philological Association
(1883-84) and the other honors which came to
him he received with his usual modesty as trib-
utes to his department rather than to himself. He
died in Ann Arbor, survived by Mrs. D'Ooge and
by his brother, Prof. Benjamin Leonard D'Ooge,
the well-known Latinist.

[B. A. Hinsdale and I. N. Demmon, Hist, of the Univ.
of Mich. (1906); obituary notice by Campbell Bonner
in Classical Philology, X (1913). 488; appreciation by
F. W. Kelsey in Nation, Sept. 30, 1915; Detroit News
and Detroit Free Press, Sept. 13, 1915 J J. G. W.

DOOLITTLE, AMOS (May 18, 1754-Jan.
30,1832), engraver, was born in Cheshire, Conn.,
the son of Ambrose and Martha (Munson) Doo-
little, being next to the eldest in a family of thir-
teen. From a craftsman in his native town he
began to learn the trade of silversmith, but for
some reason turned his attention to engraving
on copper. In this he seems to have been his
own instructor. While still a young man he left
Cheshire, and made his home in New Haven,
where he lived the rest of his life. He was one
of a number of citizens who memorialized the
General Assembly "to construct them a district
military company by the name of the Governor's
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